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* 


Notes of the Month 


Beria: Leader or Traitor? 


On Friday, 10 July, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
announced the removal of Lavrenti P. Beria from his posts as 
First Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Internal Affairs. He 
was accused of ‘criminal anti-Party and anti-State actions’ in a 
bid to ‘subvert the Soviet State in the interest of foreign capital’. 
To these stereotyped and familiar accusations was added the 
charge that he had attempted to ‘place the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs above the Government and the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union’. 

[t was Beria who, in 1938, took over the Ministry of Internal 
\ffairs from N. I. Yezhov, who in his turn had taken over from 
G. G. Yagoda. Both of the latter had been the technical organizers 
of the Moscow Trials of 1936-8, in the last of which Yagoda him- 
self ultimately figured as one of the accused. Yezhov simply 
vanished into oblivion without trial. Thus for some fourteen years 

Beria remained Stalin’s right-hand man in control of the secret 
police. It is true that in 1946, with the formation of two security 

ministries, he was nominally no longer in control of these bodies, 
but it appears highly probable that he in fact retained supervisory 

wer, Or was in control of another, even more secret, parallel 
rgan. Up to the moment of Stalin’s death, therefore, Beria’s 
sition in the Soviet governmental apparatus remained secure. 
here is no reason to question the sincerity of the Bolshaya 
Sovietskaya Entstklopedia in describing him as ‘one of the most 
outstanding leaders of the Communist Party and the Soviet State, 
| pupil and comrade-in-arms of I. V. Stalin’. He had been a 
mber of the Political Bureau, a Deputy of the Supreme Soviet, 

| a Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

Born in 1899 in the village of Merkeuli, near Sukhum in the 
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Caucasus, he joined the Bolsheviks in March 1917. He first 
entered the Cheka in 1921. From 1921 to 1931 he was in charge of 
the entire network in the Caucasus. In 1931 he was appointed 
Secretary-General of the Georgian Communist Party; in 1932 he 
became Secretary-General of the Transcaucasian Regional Com- 
mittee. The work of the Party in these areas, hitherto found un- 
satisfactory, ‘soon improved under his leadership’. At the 17th 
Party Congress in 1934 he was elevated to the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U. During the war he became a member of the Com- 
mittee of State Defence; in August 1943 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Committee for the Economic Rehabilitation of the Liber- 
ated Areas in the U.S.S.R., and in September of that year he was 
entrusted with special work in connection with armaments. In 
June 1945 he received the title of Marshal of the U.S.S.R. ‘For 
outstanding services to the Party and the Soviet people’ he was 
awarded in all five Lenin Orders, the Order of Suvorov First Class, 
two orders of the Red Banner, and seven medals of the Soviet 
Union. 

This, then, is the man now accused of attempting to over- 
throw the Soviet State and restore capitalism in the interests of 
international imperialism. The absurdity of the charge does not 
require demonstrating, and it is clear that behind it lies something 
of a more credible nature. 

The signs since Stalin’s death have indicated, as was pointed out 
in the May issue of The World Today,' that the new Soviet 
Government is now endeavouring to break away from the Stalin 
era of one-man dictatorship and substitute for it a ‘collective 
leadership’. The dismissal and disgrace of Beria must be regarded 
as a further, and major, move to this end. It is now apparent that 
the so-called Doctors’ Plot was not, as was suggested in some 
quarters, directed against Beria; but its denunciation as a frame- 
up, on the other hand, was directed against him. This is not the 
first time that the political police have been accused of extorting 
false confessions. Such accusations were made in August and 
September 1938, and they signalled the end of the Great Purge. 
Then the police agents involved were minor figures in provincial 
areas; now they are from the top ranks of the hierarchy, and it is 
possible that Beria himself may be indicted on this score. More- 
over, it is not now a question of ending a purge whose purpose was 
to consolidate finally the overriding personal power of one man, 


* pp. 185-8 
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but of preventing such a purge from taking place. Whatever 
secondary considerations may have contributed to Beria’s down- 
fall, the primary one was the fear of the Soviet bureaucracy that 
the secret police might be used, as in the past, to ensure the 
supremacy of one particular man. The key to Beria’s downfall 
thus lies, not in the absurd charges about ‘restoring capitalism’ 
and so forth, but in the charge that he tried to place his Ministry 
above the Party and the Government. Because this is precisely 
what, under Stalin, was actually accomplished. 

Even if Beria had not really fabricated the Doctors’ Plot as part 
of a bid for absolute power, either for himself or for someone else, 
it is clear that he was regarded as at least potentially dangerous 
from this point of view. His reference to Malenkov, at Stalin’s 
funeral on the Red Square on g March, as the ‘talented pupil of 
Lenin and the loyal colleague of Stalin’ could not have been 
made without the most careful reflection. Certainly Malenkov’s 
position during Stalin’s lifetime made him the most likely heir 
apparent. Fear of a Malenkov-Beria combination, supported by 
the military personnel referred to as the prospective victims of the 
Doctor’s Plot, is as reasonable an explanation of Beria’s disgrace 
as any so far advanced. The fact that Malenkov was not permitted 
to step into Stalin’s shoes as Secretary-General of the Party 
strengthens this view. It is also worth noting that on the platform 
of the Stalin memorial meeting Molotov stood at the very centre, 
with Bulganin and Voroshilov on either side in military uniform. 
Order of precedence is never left to chance in the Soviet Union. 
Such matters take on a vital importance in a country where no 
political leader can depend on popular mass support and the ‘hero’ 
of yesterday can be branded traitor overnight without a word of 
protest from a single one of the millions who, according to the 
Soviet legend, formerly acclaimed him. 

There is no evidence to indicate that Beria’s downfall marks a 
reversal of the general trend of policy apparent since Stalin’s death. 
On the contrary, it represents a victory for ‘collective leadership’, 
for those who are determined to prevent the emergence of a new 
dictator @ la Stalin, and who seek a relaxation of tensions at home 
and abroad in order to extricate themselves from the dead-end 
into which Stalin’s policy has led them. It would, however, be an 
error to see in all that has happened since Stalin’s death a funda- 
mental change in the Soviet system or in Soviet aims. We may 
well be witnessing the first stirrings of such a change, but it is hard 
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to believe that any of the present leaders will bring it about, or that 
it will not be a process of long duration. 


The Present Government in North Korea 


IN view of the prospect of a truce in Korea, the nature of the 
Government in the North becomes of some interest. It was based 
on the local ‘people’s committees’ which set themselves up both 
north and south of the 38th parallel in the three or four weeks after 
the Japanese surrender. These committees were not elected, but 
their authority rested on public consent; in some cases they were 
composed of the obvious local leaders, school-teachers, priests, 
and the like, and in others of political prisoners, including Com- 
munists who were released at the end of the war and immediately 
resumed political activity; their formation was encouraged by the 
Japanese to maintain order. In the North, they were used by the 
Russians, although the more moderate ones were apparently 
eliminated and it was those committees whose views agreed with 
Russian views which survived, reinforced by Korean Com- 
munists from Russia and China. By these means the Russians were 
able discreetly to keep a close control on the administration with- 
out establishing a direct military government, inevitably unpopular, 
as was done in the South. 

In February 1946, some six months after the Japanese surrender, 
representatives of these people’s committees in North Korea met 
and elected an ‘Interim People’s Committee’ led by Kim I]-sung, a 
Communist of whose past little is certainly known, which acted as 
the temporary central government. During the summer the 
Korean National Democratic Front, which included the Labour 
(formerly Communist) Party, the Democratic Party, the Chondo 
Kyo Friends Party, and four social organizations representing 
workers, farmers, young men, and young women, was established; 
when the first elections to the provincial, municipal, and county 
people’s committees were held in November 1946, 97 per cent 
of the votes cast were recorded as being in favour of this Front. 
There followed elections for the people’s committees on the village 
level in early 1947, and, according to Kim II-sung, 70,217 com- 
mittee members in all were elected at the various levels, including 
‘those representing peasants, workers, clerks, intelligentsias, 
business men, industrialists, religionists, and all walks of life and 
strata’. 

These committees selected a proportion of their number to 
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represent them at a congress of people’s committees held in 
Pyongyang in February 1947. The congress, half the delegates 
to which were Labour Party members, approved all the legislation 
enacted by the Interim Committee, adopted a national economic 
plan put forward by Kim I1-sung, and elected a People’s Assembly 
of 237 members. The Assembly met at once and elected a Presi- 
dium of eleven members—with the chairman of the Labour Party, 
Kim Du-bong, as chairman—and a supreme court, and approved 
the composition of the new People’s Committee of North Korea, 
which was composed of a chairman, Kim Il-sung, two vice- 
chairmen, a secretary, fourteen department heads (the equivalent 
of ministers), and four bureau chiefs; sixteen of these twenty-two 
men were Labour Party members. There was no doubt that the 
Labour Party was in complete control of the National Democratic 
Front and, as Kim I]-sung said in May 1948, ‘all the political and 
social organizations in Northern Korea are holding identical views 
and opinions regarding the political issues’. 

In August 1948 the North Korean regime organized elections, 
it was claimed in South as well as in North Korea, for a Supreme 
People’s Assembly for all Korea, with 212 seats for North Koreans 
and 360 seats for the much more numerous South Koreans. In 
North Korea the elections, held on 25 August, were by the normal 
Communist method of single list voting, while the South Korean 
delegates were elected from amongst themselves by the thousand or 
so representatives at a conference at Haeju in North Korea on 22-24 
August who were said to have been chosen by the South Koreans 
for this purpose. The first session of this Supreme People’s 
\ssembly was held from 2-10 September 1948 with Kim Du- 
bong as chairman. It approved the Constitution of the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic which reaffirmed the principle of 
government at all levels by people’s committees and established 
the Supreme People’s Assembly as the highest legislative organ. It 
also approved a new Government, which consisted of a premier, 
Kim Il-sung, who is also Supreme Commander, three vice- 
premiers, and twelve ministers of whom eight were said to repre- 
sent South Korea. The great majority of the ministers were 
members of the Labour Party. 

The People’s Democratic Republic of Korea was recognized by 
the U.S.S.R. in October 1948 and the last Russian troops were 
withdrawn in December 1948. Since its formal establishment the 
structure of the administration appears to have remained largely 
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unchanged in spite of the upheavals caused by the war, though 
decrees of the Standing Committee of the Supreme People’s 
Assembly have authorized occasional minor reorganizations, such 
as the addition of a Ministry of Light Industry in December 1951, 
and the merging of the Ministry of Public Security with the 
Ministry of the Interior in March 1953. 


Constitutional Reform in the Gold Coast 


THE Gold Coast Government, led by the Prime Minister, Dr 
Kwame Nkrumah, on 10 July initiated a new phase in the develop- 
ment of British Colonial policy by announcing its intention of 
making a definite claim for independence within the British Com- 
monwealth. This is an event which should be of prime interest 
to Great Britain, to the peoples of Africa, and to all nations 
associated with that Continent. 

The present Constitution of the Gold Coast, introduced by 
Order-in-Council in January 1951, provides for a unicameral 
legislature of eighty-four members, a majority of whom are 
elected by adult suffrage, and an Executive Council or Cabinet 
comprising eight representative Ministers and three ex-officio 
Ministers presided over by the Governor, who has certain pre- 
scribed powers regarding the appointment or removal of Ministers 
and the assignment of Ministers’ portfolios. The control of the 
Public Service is vested in the Governor, acting in his discretion, 
and in this he is advised by an independent Public Service Com- 
mission. The important portfolios of defence and external affairs, 
justice, and finance are at present held by ex-officio Ministers, who 
are members of the Colonial Service. 

The present Secretary of State for the Colonies visited the Gold 
Coast in 1952 and then discussed with Dr Nkrumah and other 
representative Ministers their desire for self-government within 
the Commonwealth. It was agreed that when proposals had been 
formulated by the Gold Coast Government, after consulting the 
Chiefs and people, they would be examined and discussed between 
her Majesty’s Government and the Government of the Gold Coast. 

In October 1952 the Prime Minister of the Gold Coast made a 
statement in the House of Assembly inviting the Regional Coun- 
cils, the Chiefs, and all political parties or groups to submit their 
views on specific questions regarding the form of constitution 
which they desired. Copies of this statement were distributed 
throughout the country, and subsequently written views were sub- 
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mitted by 131 councils, political parties, and other groups. Con- 
sultations and meetings followed between the Prime Minister and 
both the Regional Councils, also with the opposition parties, and 
there can be no doubt that articulate opinion throughout the 
country was thoroughly sounded. 

Last month, just two weeks before the Assembly met, the Gold 
Coast Government’s White Paper appeared. It is a concise docu- 
ment which in twelve pages explains the measures taken to con- 
sult the people, summarizes the views expressed without neglecting 
those in opposition, and finally details the Government’s pro- 
posals for attaining the avowed goal of independence. Early in the 
Paper it is made clear that the proposals would only take their final 
form for communication to the British Government after the 
Assembly debate. It is emphasized that they are to provide for the 
limited transitional period necessary to make the requisite con- 
stitutional and administrative arrangements for independence. 
The British Government is to be asked ‘to make a declaration 
regarding the grant of independent status within the Common- 
wealth, and, without prejudice to that question and as a matter of 
urgency, to consider the amendment of the present Order-in- 
Council’. No time limits are mentioned. 

The most vital amendments suggested to the present Con- 
stitution are, first, the abolition of the ex-officio Ministers, leaving 
a Cabinet entirely composed of representative (i.e. African) 
Ministers; next in importance is the proposal for a single chamber 
legislature composed entirely of elected members, apparently 


| made contrary to the majority of written representations. Only 


scant mention is made of the position of Special Members (Com- 
mercial and Mining) who have made a valuable contribution to 
the debates of the present Assembly. 

The early removal of the ex-officio Ministers necessitates the 
re-allocation of the subjects for which the Minister of Defence and 
External Affairs has been responsible. Those which concern re- 
ations with other countries and with the United Nations, and all 
matters regarding defence and internal security, are to become the 
direct responsibility of the Governor, assisted both by an Advisory 
Committee of three Ministers and by a Deputy Governor. The 
Governor’s Reserved Powers are to remain and he will continue 

) be responsible for the ultimate control of the Public Service 
intil full self-government is achieved. 

Reference is made inter alia to amendment of the Trusteeship 
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Agreement for Togoland, to Cabinet procedure and the allocation 
of portfolios, to the independence of the Judiciary, to safeguards 
for the Public Service, and to the settlement of local constitutional 
affairs concerning Chiefs. ‘The document concludes with a state- 
ment that the British Government will be asked to transfer Gold 
Coast affairs from the Colonial Office to the Commonwealth 
Relations Office following the precedent of Southern Rhodesia. 

There are frequent references throughout the Paper to the 
requests and reservations of the Northern Territories Council, and 
it is apparent that considerable effort has been made to prevent 
any deep divergence between Northern and Southern aims and 
interests, which sometimes differ considerably. 

The Prime Minister’s motion, which was in two parts, appears 
to have followed the White Paper’s proposals in calling on Parlia- 
ment to introduce an Act of Independence ‘when the time comes’, 
and in asking for an urgent amendment of the 1951 Constitution. 
It was seconded by Mr Braimah, the only Cabinet Minister from 
the Northern Territories, who emphasized the need, recognized 
by the White Paper, for an interim period of responsible govern- 
ment short of complete independence, during which the Northern 
peoples could overcome their handicaps of illiteracy, a low level of 
education, and the lack of trained public servants. He issued a 
strong warning against prescribing a target date for full inde- 
pendence, probably directed against the Opposition’s amending 
motion, and he welcomed the assurance contained in the White 
Paper that the Northern Territories would be represented in the 
new Assembly according to their population and ‘adequately’ in 
the new Cabinet. 

The first condensed reports of the motion and the debate in the 
House of Assembly have evoked favourable comment in the 
British press, and it seems probable that the general impression 
of moderation and responsibility has been enhanced by the 
reassuring statement made on 8 July by Dr Nkrumah regarding the 
future of the Gold Coast Public Service, which recognized the 
continuing need for overseas officers. This was repeated in the 
House of Commons by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. An 
early approach to the British Government may now be anticipated 
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The Italian General Election and its 
Consequences 


A PANORAMIC view of the new Parliament which assembled after 
Italy's General Election of 7 June 1953 would show considerable 
differences from the Chamber and Senate which sat in Monte- 
citorio and Palazza Madama during the past five years. In the 
centre, the Christian Democrats, though still the largest party in 
either House, have shrunk perceptibly; so too have their smaller 
allies, the Social Democrats, the Liberals, and the Republicans. 
On the left, the Communists and Socialists have expanded and 
now occupy well over a third of each House, while on the right the 
Monarchists and neo-Fascist M.S.I., formerly quite small parties, 
have more than trebled their strength. The following table shows 
the situation of the parties in the Chamber and the Senate today 
as compared with the results of the previous election in 1948. 


THE VOTING ANALYSED 


It will be recalled that while voting for the Senate took place 
under the old method of proportional representation, that for the 
Chamber was governed by the new electoral law, passed by Parlia- 
ment last winter and spring. Under that law any party or group of 
associated parties which won 50 per cent plus one of the total votes 
was to obtain a premium entitling the successful party or group 
to 65 per cent of the total seats in the Chamber. In the event, while 
the Centre parties obtained 50-2 per cent of the votes for the 
Senate, in the elections for the Chamber they failed by 57,000 
votes to reach the required majority, receiving only 49-85 per cent 
of the total; and thus the premium did not come into operation. 

This result came about through a loss of strength from the 
Centre to both Right and Left. This loss, as far as the Christian 
Democrats were concerned, was already foreshadowed in the local 
elections of 1951-2; and in fact the Christian Democrats regained 
a good deal of the support they then lost, obtaining this year over 
40 per cent of the total votes, as against 36-3 per cent in 1951-2. 
(heir allies, on the other hand, the Social Democrat, Republican, 
and Liberal parties, who in 1951-2 had actually improved on their 
1948 percentages, suffered severe losses this year. ‘The Republican 
Party, in particular, latterly the Christian Democrats’ solitary ally 
in the Government, has now only five seats in the Chamber. 
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The rise of the Right—the Monarchists and the neo-Fascist 
Movimento Sociale Italiano (M.S.I.)—had been the most striking 
feature of the 1952 local elections in Southern Italy; but it was then 
discounted to some extent in relation to the country as a whole, in 
view of the traditional strength of monarchist opinion in that region. 
Now, however, though its main stronghold is still in the South, 
the Monarchist Party has increased its strength throughout the 
whole country, at the expense of the Christian Democrats and 
Liberals. The M.S.I. vote, on the other hand, shows a slight 
decline, especially in the South, since 1951-2. The party then pre- 
sented related lists with the Monarchists, whereas this year it 
stood separately. In the meantime the constitutional provision 
which forbade former prominent Fascists from voting or standing 
for election had lapsed, and it seems likely that some of these 
former Fascists, now voting for the first time since the war, gave 
their vote to the Monarchists rather than to the more extreme and 
controversial M.S.I. Some former well-known Fascists in fact 
stood and were elected as Monarchists in Southern constituencies. 
The M.S.I., moreover, is known to be sharply divided within 
itself. Its mainly northern faction traces its origin direct to the 
Sald Republic of 1943-5 and adheres rigidly to the republican and 
social policy laid down in the Verona fourteen-point programme 
of Mussolini’s latter days; it thus has little in common with the 
type of neo-Fascist opinion which last year found it possible to 
stand jointly with the Monarchists in the South. 

Before the recent election there had been a widespread idea 
that the advance of the Left was being held in check. The 1951-2 
local elections showed some increase in the total votes for the Left 
parties over their 1948 strength, but this was discounted by 
Christian Democrat gains in many of the northern communes. 
This year, however, the Communists and Socialists added over 
1,400,000 votes to their 1948 poll, increasing it by 4-4 per cent. 
The Left-wing vote seems to have moved further to the left, the 
Communists making some gains from the Socialists, while the 
Socialists won votes from the Social Democrats and Republicans. 
The Communists and Socialists stood together in 1948 and 1951-2, 
whereas this year they presented separate lists, and this probably 
enabled the Socialist partner to attract some of the less extreme 
votes. Nevertheless, while the Communist vote shows a steady 
increase, amounting to 1} million more votes than in 1946 when 
they last stood alone, the Socialist vote has declined slightly, from 
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13°1 per cent of the total in 1951-2, to 12-7 per cent today. 

"The three main splinter groups which had detached themselves 
from the larger parties since 1948 must all be reckoned as in Left- 
wing opposition to the Centre. Of these, the most long-standing is 
the Unione Socialisti Indipendenti group of Signori Cucchi and 
Magnani, who left the Communist Party early in 1951. The other 
two groups are of much more recent growth, having arisen as a 
direct result of opposition to the electoral law. They are the Unita 
Popolare party consisting of former Left-wing Social Democrats 
and Republicans headed by Senator Parri; and the Alleanza 
Democratica Nazionale, whose leader is the former Liberal 
Finance Minister Epicarmo Corbino. None of these parties polled 
sufficient votes to give them a seat in the Chamber, and only one, 
the A.D.N., obtained a single seat in the Senate; and in conse- 
quence Parliament loses some well-known and dynamic figures. 
jut their effectiveness in acting as ‘disturbatori’ and detracting 
votes from the Centre, notably from the small lay parties, may be 
seen from the fact that any single one of them polled far more than 
the 57,000 votes by which the Centre failed to obtain a majority. 


THE REASONS 

The 1953 election took place in very different circumstances 
from that of April 1948, when the memory of the Communist coup 
in Czechoslovakia was fresh in men’s minds. The election of 1948, 
the first to be held under the new Constitution, was fought largely 
on issues of foreign policy and, first and foremost, on the major 
question of whether or not Italy was to remain within the Western 
orbit (thus qualifying for Marshall aid) and to stand firm against 
Communism. Looking back, if one can point to one other parti- 
cular factor which at that time played a crucial part in the election, 
it was the tripartite declaration of the three Western Powers advo- 
ating the return of Trieste to Italy. The tremendous majority 
which the Christian Democrats then obtained was an expression 
f the country’s need for a bulwark against Communism and of its 
belief in a Western orientation. Now, five years after, both external 
and internal conditions contributed to focus interest on domestic 
rather than foreign issues. ‘The danger from without seemed less 
pressing, and left room for a critical appraisal of the Government’s 
achievements and shortcomings during its term of office. 

‘hat is not to say that external considerations played no part. 
indeed, two factors in the foreign sphere undoubtedly exercised 
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a considerable influence on the results. Of these, one was of a long- 
term character and might be summed up as a weariness of American 
omnipotence. In the five years since 1948 Italy had received 
tremendous benefits from American aid which through E.R.P., 
M.S.A., and the use of counterpart funds had contributed to post- 
war reconstruction, to the revival and re-equipment of industry, 
and to the undertaking of an ambitious long-term scheme for the 
development of the South. But this close association with the 
United States had also brought with it obligations in the form of 
Italian commitments under N.A.T.O. Left-wing propaganda 
could criticize the extent of State expenditure on rearmament, 
while the Right, though paying lip-service to the Atlantic alliance, 
was not slow to suggest that Italy was getting the worst of the bar- 
gain and was becoming much too subservient to the U.S.A. On 
economic grounds, too, the association with America provided 
some loopholes for criticism: American aid to industry was said 
to favour the big firms at the expense of the small; Italy’s share of 
offshore orders should, it was said, have been greater, and these 
too were unfairly distributed; American tariff restrictions ham- 
pered Italy’s export trade; and so on. In fact, the undoubted bene- 
fits of the alliance tended, after five years of obligatory gratitude, 
to be glossed over in irritation at its disadvantages and at the sub- 
servience it entailed—a situation which the U.S. Ambassador’s 
speech of 28 May, mentioning the ‘grave consequences’ to Italo- 
American co-operation which might result should the Italians fall 
victim to ‘totalitarians of Right or Left’, merely served to empha- 
size. And for this disillusionment the Government, the channel 
through which American benefits flowed—‘America’s lackeys’ to 
the sceptics—,bore the blame. 

The other influential factor in the foreign sphere was provided 
by the hopes of an international détente emanating from Moscow. 
Italians, by nature a people strongly averse from war, began to 
argue that if a change in Russian intentions had really come about, 
then there was no need for all this intensive rearmament, for the 
too-close association with the U.S.A. and the other Western 
Powers, for the ratification of the E.D.C. treaty for which the 
Government was pressing so strongly. The Left politicians were 
quick to make the most of this mood; and at that point Sir Winston 
Churchill’s speech of 11 May, with its proposal of a second 
Locarno, in effect played into their hands. 

In contrast with 1948, the question of Trieste was not an out- 
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standing issue in this election. But the mere fact that this problem, 
five years after, was still to all intents and purposes no nearer solu- 
tion undoubtedly counted against the Government, who were 
accused of failure to assert Italy’s claims more effectively. 

Finally, in considering outside influences one cannot wholly 
leave out of count the effect of the Coronation in Britain, which 
took place just five days before the election itself, and which 
chanced to fall on the very day—z2 June—on which the foundation 
of the Italian Republic is annually celebrated.1 An emotional con- 
sideration of this kind might appear almost frivolous, but one has 
to remember that the panoply and ceremonial attaching to mon- 
archy, as well as its personal aspect, have always made a strong 
appeal to large sections of the Italian populace—an appeal for 
which the more arid and impersonal attributes of a Republic pro- 
vide little substitute. Thus it so happened that, at a most inoppor- 
tune moment for the Centre parties which were so closely associat- 
ed with the Republic in the popular mind, Italians’ imaginations 
were caught by the flood of Coronation news and photographs 
appearing in their illustrated papers, reminding them of cere- 
monies from which they now feel excluded, and of a State institu- 
tion which seems to many of them to represent a stability and a 
rallying point beyond the reach of party strife. 

To turn to the more immediate domestic issues which formed 
the main points of controversy in this election. Perhaps one of the 
most cogent of these was the simple fact that the predominantly 
Christian Democrat coalition had been in power for five years, and 
had thus become the scapegoat for all the disillusionments asso- 
ciated with a regime grown too familiar. It is often said that Italians 
are more ready to vote against something than for it, and this 
innately critical attitude certainly came into play on 7 June. Among 
the more specific reproaches against the Government were its 
slowness in initiating social reforms and in implementing the 
legislation required by the Constitution; its swollen bureaucracy ; 
its alleged tendency to plant Government supporters in all the best 
jobs; its too strongly marked clerical associations; the repressive 
methods of Signor Scelba’s police; and the general feeling that the 
Government was becoming too high-handed, too ‘prepotente’. 
Even the administration’s most outstanding effort a tsocial reform, 


By a referendum on 2 June 1946, Italy voted by a majority of two million 
t favour of a Republic. Ardent Monarchists at the time contested the 
f this vote, which is still sometimes questioned in Monarchist circles. 
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its policy of land reform and Southern development, did not 
escape criticism, for its application had proved highly controversial. 

But probably the most important single factor in alienating 
opinion from the Centre was the new electoral law. This law, 
framed last year when the Government’s position seemed a good 
deal more secure, was designed, as Signor De Gasperi repeatedly 
explained throughout the winter, not to alter the actual results of 
the voting, but merely to consolidate the position of any party or 
group of parties which might obtain over half the total votes, and 
by the award of a premium of seats to provide it with a stable work- 
ing majority. The reason behind this measure was largely to be 
sought in past experience of the Left Opposition’s obstructive 
tactics, which at intervals throughout the recent Parliament’s life 
had delayed and threatened to hold up entirely the conduct of 
normal business. The most recent example of these tactics was 
to be seen in the obstruction of the electoral law itself, which took 
five months to get through Parliament and only passed the Senate 
after three weeks’ discussion culminating in a 77-hour debate so 
stormy that the Senate subsequently had to be dissolved. 

In putting forward this proposal for a premium which should 
bring the seats of the winning party or group up to 65 per cent of 
the total, the Government was not in fact asking for much more 
than it already had, for the coalition parties then commanded 62:7 
per cent of the total seats in the Chamber. But public opinion felt 
suspicious of the law: the Left was quick to christen it the ‘legge 
truffa—the swindle law—and in this country, where popular 
catchwords so often hit off a current situation, the name stuck 
irrespective of its validity. In vain Signor Gonella, the Christian 
Democrat Party secretary, explained the—admittedly compli- 
cated—technicalities of the law, assuring electors that it in no way 
resembled the ill-famed Acerbo law of Fascist days,? that it was 
open to any party—or none—to win the premium, that the system 
of related lists enabled the elector to vote for the party of his choice 
within an associated group, and also to indicate his preference for a 
particular candidate: the electorate remained unconvinced. To 
many this law, plainly, as they argued, designed to perpetuate 


1 Under the Constitution the normal term of office for the Senate is six years, 
for the Chamber five. But the dissolution of the Senate on 31 March 1953 made 
necessary the election of a new Senate, as well as of the Chamber, last June. 


2 The Acerbo law of 1923 was in fact much more extreme; besides differing it 
other ways, it gave an absolute majority (two-thirds of the total seats) to a party 
obtaining only 25 per cent of the votes. 
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Christian Democrat supremacy, seemed the last straw; and be- 
sides the two specific splinter groups under Parri and Corbino 
who withdrew their support because of it, it undoubtedly alienated 
many thousands of conscientious anonymous voters and helped to 
bring about the very situation which it was designed to avoid— 
that of a minority party compelled to form a Government without 
adequate Parliamentary support. 

Another outcome of the law which was not anticipated by its 
framers was its effect on the smaller parties allied with Christian 
Democracy. It was intended, at least in theory, that the law should 
benefit the smaller parties, who it was thought would be given 
more votes under the wing of their much more powerful ally than 
if left to stand by themselves—this had in fact proved the case in 
the local elections of 1951-2 under the system of related lists. 
Signor De Gasperi, in particular, has always strongly favoured 
this alliance and on several occasions defended it against criticism 
from his own party. But whether owing to misunderstandings or 
to faulty propaganda on the part of Christian Democrat supporters 
(especially of the Right and of the Catholic Action trend), the elec- 
torate failed to grasp this nuance. There was a widespread feeling 
that a vote for one of the smaller lay parties would merely be 
swallowed up among the mass of Christian Democrat votes: thus 
a strong anti-clerical of Liberal or Social Democrat convictions 
would feel that his vote would be wasted on his own party, and 
might be tempted to vote Monarchist or Socialist instead, as the 
case might be. The result was a draining-away of strength from 
these small Centre parties, who, from being an appreciable sup- 
port to the Christian Democrats in the earlier coalitions, now to- 
gether account for only thirty-eight seats in the Chamber. 

From this situation both Left and Right reaped the bencfit. 
The Left undoubtedly profited by the caiculated mildness of its 
tactics, which were in tune with the policy of détente emanating 
from Moscow. In this atmosphere Signor Nenni’s party, standing 
alone and putting forward its ‘Socialist alternative’, certainly 
offered attractions to Socialist-minded voters who, while weary of 
the perpetual dissensions within Signor Saragat’s Social Democrat 
Party and deploring its failure to appeal in any large measure to the 
working classes, might yet have hesitated to vote for a Socialist 
Party still ostentatiously tied to the Communists. At the same time 
Christian Democrat propaganda in general seems to have displayed 
more leniency to the Monarchists than to the Left, and by leaving 
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that door slightly ajar probably lost a good many votes to Signor 
Lauro’s party, which in its turn did not fail to stress its equal right 
to be regarded as a Catholic Party. 

Finally, a word must be said about Southern Italy, where the 
attack upon the Centre from both Left and Right can be seen in 
acute form. This was the scene of the Government’s most serious 
attempt to improve conditions in a hitherto neglected region, and 
they might therefore have been expected to win successes there: 
but in fact it was here that the Centre suffered most severely. 
Except for the Liberals, the smaller Centre parties had never had 
much following in the South, so their eclipse there is not so sur- 
prising. But in 1948 the Christian Democrats and Liberals had 
received considerable support from Southern Right-wing opinion 
which saw in them, and in Christian Democracy in particular, the 
only grouping strong enough to resist the advance of Communism. 
In the intervening years, however, the Christian Democrats, with 
their policy of land reform and of schemes for improving the living 
conditions of the Southern peasant, had introduced measures 
which struck at the very basis of the Southern landowners’ quasi- 
feudal position of privilege. Moreover the Partito Nazionale 
Monarchico, backed by the millions of the Neapolitan shipowner 
Achille Lauro, now provided a channel whereby not only Mon- 
archist but conservative opinion as a whole might make itself felt 
with some reasonable hope of influencing the political balance of 
forces. 

On the other hand, the Left ever since the end of the war had 
discerned in the South a field which, from its very isolation and 
previous neglect, offered great opportunities for proselitization. 
There could be no two opinions about the need for improvement in 
the peasants’ conditions there. Thus, by pointing to abuses and 
shortcomings which were only too apparent, by holding out sweep- 
ing promises of improvement, and by perpetual criticism of the 
Government’s efforts, the Left succeeded in convincing consider- 
able sections of an electorate only recently awakened to some 
degree of political consciousness that a fundamental change could 
only come about under Communist auspices. In fact Communist 
gains in the South since 1946 now total 1} million votes. 

From the Government’s point of view the timing of the elections 
was particularly unfortunate as far as the South was concerned. 
Long-term plans to counter centuries of neglect (the plans for the 
South introduced in 1950 cover twelve years’ intensive invest- 
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ment) cannot be expected to show clinching results after two or 
three years. Besides the land reform itself, the development 
schemes include the improvement of communications, irrigation, 
land reclamation, reafforestation, and the creation of new villages 
to relieve urban congestion. Moreover, the very fact that these 
experiments are being carried out in the South—a remote terra 
incognita to most non-Southern Italians—means that few out- 
siders are able to see for themselves and report on the progress 
made—which is in fact already most impressive to anyone at all 
familiar with the conditions of only three or four years ago. Thus 
it is easy for the critics in Rome and the North to maintain that 
vast sums are going into the coffers of the special Caisse for 
Southern Italy without producing any tangible result. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

Given the balance of party forces that emerged, it was obvious 
that the Christian Democrats would be the backbone of the new 
Government. Despite their reverses they are still easily the 
strongest party in the country, with the vote of 40 per cent of the 
electorate behind them. Moreover Signor De Gasperi’s personal 
prestige and parliamentary acumen singled him out as the obvious 
leader for a Government in the new and difficult circumstances 
arising out of the election. He was faced with four possible 
choices: a single-party Christian Democrat Government; a renewal 
of the coalition with the now much reduced lay democratic parties; 
an alliance with the Monarchists; or an acceptance of the ‘Socialist 
alternative’-—the support of Signor Nenni’s Socialists. 

His earlier avowed unwillingness to contemplate a move either 
to Left or Right made it unlikely that a Government could be 
formed to include either the Socialists or the Monarchists under 
the leadership of Signor De Gasperi himself. And in fact in the 
course of conversations early in July between himself and the 
various party leaders it soon became apparent that there was in- 
sufficient common ground with either Signor Nenni or Signor 
Lauro to warrant an attempt to form a Government with the 
collaboration of either. Signor Nenni, in a cloud of verbiage from 
which, as one paper expressed it, little but ‘a state of mind’ 
emerged, yet made it apparent that that state of mind did not 
include a readiness to renounce definitely the long-standing 
‘Unity of Action’ pact with the Communists, or to modify materi- 


ally his anti-Atlantic Pact policy. The Monarchist leaders, while 
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even less specific, made it plain that they held in reserve their 
intention to revive the whole question of the monarchy when they 
thought the moment suitable. 

There remained only the small Centre parties as possible allies. 
Here the strongest opposition came from the Social Democrats, 
still the largest of the three parties. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to form a bridge between the Christian Democrats and the Social- 
ists, Signor Saragat, the party leader, stated that the P.S.D.I. 
could not join the Government ‘in order not to compromise a 
swing to the Left on the part of democracy’. Doubts and hesita- 
tions were also felt among the Liberals and Republicans. 

Thus the Government which Signor De Gasperi, heading an 
administration for the eighth time, presented to Parliament on 
21 July is formed exclusively of Christian Democrats. Its members, 
drawn from the party’s various trends of the left, centre, and right, 
include several members of the previous Government and seven 
newcomers. Some key posts remain unchanged: Signor De 
Gasperi himself is still Foreign Minister as well as Prime Minister, 
and the Treasury and Finance Ministers, Signori Pella and Vanoni, 
also continue in office. Signor Fanfani, the former Minister of 
Agriculture, known as a progressive man of the party’s left-wing 
trend, replaces Signor Scelba at the Ministry of the Interior. The 
criticism has been made that the Government’s composition does 
not sufficiently correspond to the general post-election demand for 
‘new men and new methods’. 

As to the ‘new methods’, Signor De Gasperi in his speech to 
Parliament outlining the Government’s programme stressed the 
intention of pursuing a more positive policy of social reforms aimed 
at combating the abiding problem of unemployment. In foreign 
policy, he emphasized Italy’s intention to fulfil her commitments 
under the Atlantic Pact and the various treaties for European co- 
operation, and included a strongly worded reference to Italy’s 
claims regarding Trieste which won wide approval from his 
audience, and not from his own party alone. But otherwise the 
programme was received cautiously, and it might appear that in 
striving to reflect too many shades of opinion Signor De Gasperi 
had contented none of his critics. In the debate on the speech 
Signor Nenni opened the attack by stating that the Government 
must choose between broadening its base to the Left or dis- 
appearing; and the Monarchists took the corresponding line in the 
opposite direction. 
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In seeking a vote of confidence the Government’s problem was 
to secure at least the abstention, if not the positive adherence, of 
sufficient votes from the intermediary parties—the Social Demo- 
crats, Liberals, and Republicans—to counterbalance the opposition 
which was certain to come from the Communists and M.S.I. and 
from which only reasons of tactical expediency would withhold the 
Socialists and, to a lesser degree, the Monarchists. By the time this 
article appears the outcome will be known, and it will be apparent 
whether the Government can hope for at least a reasonable 
modicum of support, or whether the country must embark on a 
period of uncertainty. 


M. K. G. 


The Fall in Commodity Prices 


If we are to visualize the recent fall in world commodity prices in 
its true perspective, analyse the reasons for it, and make some 
attempt to project the curve of world prices into the future, it will 
be necessary to cast our eyes back at least as far as the end of the 
second World War. That period is covered in the appended dia- 
gram showing the movements in wholesale prices in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. For the purpose of this chart the 
most sensitive indices have been chosen, Moody’s Index Number 
for American Commodities and Reuter’s Index Number for 
British Commodities. Each is calculated on a selective array of 
commodities, with particularly heavy weighting for those materials 
that enter widely into international trade. In comparing the move- 
ments of the two indices it will be well to remember that in the 
autumn of 1949 sterling was devalued by some 40 per cent in terms 

f gold and the dollar. That fact provides the main explanation of 
the divergence in the movements of the two curves which became 
violently apparent at about that time. 

The economy of the free world emerged from the war with the 
not unfamiliar problem of having too much money and too few 
goods on which to spend it. War is a champion begetter of pur- 
chasing power. Particularly in total war, Governments spend with- 

it counting the cost and always spend well beyond their means of 
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raising revenue. This is another way of saying that war creates 
inflation. It is an unusually suppressed form of inflation because 
Governments at war find it possible to defy economic laws as well 
as their enemies; they fix prices and wages, they ration commodi- 
ties, they allocate scarce materials, they organize nation-wide 
savings drives which for a time at least neutralize a great deal of 
the inflation which Governments create. But at the end of hostili- 
ties the day of retribution comes. The disciplines of a war economy 
weaken and the inflated volume of currency and credit confronts 
a flow of current production which has inevitably been distorted 
and in most cases reduced as the result of the war and its damage. 

In the United States, soon after victory had been secured over 
Japan, it was decided that the return to normality would be most 
effectively achieved by allowing prices to respond to the inflation 
that had taken place but had been successfully suppressed during 
the war. Controls were removed from a large segment of the price 
structure. The resulting rise in dollar wholesale prices is significant- 
ly reflected in the chart, and it will be seen that though the move- 
ment was followed by sterling prices, it was only followed with a 
considerable lag. In the United States, however, the economy 
reacted quickly to the stimulus of the free price system. The goods 
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began to pour out of that phenomenally productive machine, and 
by 1948 and 1949 much of the exaggerated rise in wholesale prices 
that had occurred in 1946 and 1947 had been corrected. The voids 
created by the war economy were being filled, and it will be re- 
called that in 1949 the United States did, in fact, show some signs 
of undergoing one of those corrective recessions which are the 
mark of health, elasticity, and vitality in any so-called free economy. 
It was a minor recession for the United States but, given the new 
dominance of the U.S.A. in the world markets, it became a major 
problem for much of the rest of the world, and particularly for 
the sterling world. 

In Britain and the rest of the sterling countries, it will be seen 
that the rise in prices, though more gradual than in the United 
States in the early post-war period, was also much more persistent. 
In these countries some attempt was made to continue to suppress 
inflation by price and other physical controls, while at the same 
time pursuing a policy of cheap money and credit expansion which 
made the suppression more and more difficult to achieve and more 
and more certain of ultimate defeat. Those were the months and 
years in which the two worlds of low prices and convertible cur- 
rencies on the one hand, and high prices and inconvertible or soft 
currencies on the other, were being created. Their reconciliation 
was attempted in 1949 by the surgical operation of devaluation of 
sterling and a large number of other currencies in terms of the 
United States dollar. 

There was no indication of the American recession of 1949 or the 
accompanying movement in American prices leading to a major 
recession. In fact, the United States political and monetary authori- 
ties had taken reflationary measures in that year which had led to a 
sizable recovery both in business and in dollar prices, when 
the economic situation, not only in the United States but through- 
out the world, was swept into the vortex of events in Korea. The 
importance of these events is graphically reflected in the curve of 
wholesale prices. Just at the moment when the vacuum in supplies 
of commodities due to the war was being filled and when the price 
situation was reverting to something like normal, a world-wide 
hoarding of commodities was unloosed. In the expectation that 
World War Three might be round the corner and that it would 
bring back all the shortages that had been experienced in World 
War T'wo,.every trader, industrialist, and Government department 
took the precaution of laying in additional stores of materials. 
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Helped by strategic stockpiling, this demand for commodities 
caused prices to bound to absurd levels—absurd at least when 
viewed with the wisdom of hindsight. World War Three did not 
come and, though the rearmament drive unquestionably stimu- 
lated the consumption of certain commodities, it was not a stimula- 
tion that bore any relation to the ominous expectations on which 
the commodity boom of 1950 and early 1951 was built. 

The post-Korean boom reached its peak in the early spring of 
1951. Thereafter, with the dissipation of fears of a more general 
conflagration, commodity prices began to fall both in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The movement was gradual at 
first but gathered momentum towards the close of 1951 and pro- 
vided the basis for the modest economic recession which made its 
appearance over large segments of world industry towards the end 
of 1951 and in the early months of 1952. The trend continued 
almost uninterruptedly downward throughout 1952 and has made 
further progress during the current year, though there are signs 
that the price movement is levelling off. As will be seen from the 
accompanying chart, the fall in the index of sensitive commodity 
prices, both in the United States and in the United Kingdom, has 
been severe, but it should be noted that it has done no more than 
correct what in retrospect can now be judged as the wholly un- 
justified post-Korean inflationary boom. We are in fact back 
approximately to the point from which that boom began and to the 
level from which, other things being equal, we might have expected 
the prices to move from midsummer 1950 had it not been for the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. Other things, however, have not 
been altogether equal. The Korean affair has given a stimulus to 
rearmament which, despite the recent elongation or retardation in 
the defence programme of the free world, has left the scale of 
military expenditures appreciably above the level at which they 
stood in June 1950. In visualizing the recent sharp fall in prices 
we should, therefore, beware of exaggerating its economic signi- 
ficance. It is not the herald or the reflection of a major recession in 
world prices; rather should it be seen as the correction of the gross 
misjudgements that led to the unhealthy boom of 1950-1. 

In explaining the recent fall in world prices appropriate im- 
portance should be given to the increase in supplies of most of the 
world’s primary commodities. Interruptions in production due to 
labour disputes or, in some instances, to bottlenecks in scarce 
commodities such as coal have generally been of short duration. 
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Although the rate of increase in industrial production slowed down 
in 1952, both agricultural and industrial output in the world 
reached all-time record levels in that year. The accompanying 
table showing estimates of world production of basic commodities 
reveals an almost uninterrupted expansion of output in 1952. One 
particularly interesting fact which emerges from this table is the 
ease with which the loss of oil supplies caused by the cessation of 
shipments from Persia was made good. A significant indication of 
the improved availability of previously scarce materials is the fact 
that one after the other the commodities that were made subject 
to allocation by the International Materials Conference in Wash- 
ington were freed from this control. Of all the commodities that 
came under control of the Conference nickel and molybdenum are 
now the only survivors in the list. 


ESTIMATES OF WorRLD PropucTion oF Basic COMMODITIES 
Percentage 
increase (+-) 
or decrease (—) 


mmodities Unit 1937 1946 1950 1951 1952 1952 over 1937 

minium 1,000 tons 493 775 1,510 1,810 2,030 +312 
e oil million tons 285 380 525 595 620 +117 
thetic fibres 1,000 tons 830 775 1,675 1,915 1,700 +105 
ement million tons 81 75 135 145 155 +92 
teel million tons 135 110 190 210 210 +56 
oal million tons 254 240 350 380 380 +50 
ns million tons 12? 14 18 17 18 + 50 
er, natural 1,000 tons 1,225 850 1,890 1,905 1,790 +46 

er, syntheti 1,000 tons 5 820 545 925 895 — 
1,000 tons 115 125 150 160 165 +44 
, million tons 105 80 130 150 150 +42 
: 1,000 tons 1,636 1,405 2,050 2,160 2,270 +39 
ter 1,000 tons 40 19 39 50 55 +38 
anese ore 1,000 tons 6,064 3,700 5,800 7,000 7,700 +-27 
. 1,000 tons 2,564 2,060 3,090 3,170 3,150 +23 
V tons 4,251 5,260 4,940 5,070 5,200 +22 

t® million bushels 5,980 5,700 6,320 6,480 7,235 +21 
: million tons 30 26 36 38 36 +20 
million tons 1,297 1,220 1,450 1,520 1,500 +16 
° million bushels 4,980 5,265 5,160 5,295 5,610 +13 
: 1,000 tons 1,697 1,150 1,825 1,770 1,900 +12 
f million Ib. 3,850 3,790 3,925 3,945 4,100 6 
° million bales 37 22 28 36 35 5 
1,000 tons 207 110 195 190 190 --8 

million bags 39 27 30 30 31 21 

* Average 1934-8 * Smelter production. * Crop years. 


The other and fundamentally, perhaps, most important of the 
‘actors responsible for the recent fall in commodity prices has been 
the revival over the greater part of the world, and particularly in 
the sterling world, of the technique of credit discipline. Soon after 
the last General Election in Britain the structure of money rates 
which had been held in a rigid clasp of official controls since 1939 
was freed. In the following March the Bank Rate was increased 
trom 2$ to 4 per cent and the banks were encouraged to apply far 
more testing criteria in measuring the credit-worthiness of bor- 
rowers. Cheap money was abandoned and the economy once again 
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began to feel the impact of credit discipline. This disinflationary 
policy was also applied in many other sterling countries. It had 
already been anticipated over large parts of Europe. 

Dearer money and more restricted credit made itself felt on the 
commodity situation in a number of ways. Its most direct impact 
was achieved through the policy of banks in restricting credit 
facilities used by their industrial and commercial customers for 
maintaining inflated stocks of raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured goods. In some cases this credit restriction meant actual 
liquidation of such inflated inventories; in others a considerable 
retardation of purchases, while excessive stocks were gradually 
used up. In this way restriction of credit had a very direct effect on 
commodity prices. A more severe credit policy also had the effect 
of forcing producers to sell more quickly in order to maintain 
adequate liquid resources. As a result, prices have become in- 
creasingly subject to the free play of market forces. 

The dependence on free market forces has been given added 
momentum by the fact that during this period there has been a 
marked contraction in the volume of State trading and an increas- 
ing transfer of such operations to private markets. This in itself 
changed the complexion of the problem of financing commodities, 
divorcing it from the ever-easy channels of Government finance 
and making it much more dependent on the credit facilities avail- 
able to private traders. Moreover, private traders are normally 
much more sensitive to prospective changes in commodity prices, 
whether upward or downward, than are Governments and their 
organizations. As soon as it became evident that world prices were 
trending downward again, that is from about the middle of 1951, 
industry and commerce throughout the world began to postpone 
purchases, confident that by waiting they would buy cheaper. The 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying which has been so apparent in 
industry in the United States, Britain, and other important coun- 
tries has been a most potent direct factor explaining the continued 
slide in commodity prices. 

Another powerful factor in the fall in commodity prices during 
the past eighteen months has been the advance made by a number 
of countries, and particularly by the United Kingdom, in the 
direction of greater transferability and convertibility of their 
currencies. As gold and dollar reserves have strengthened, Britain 
in particular has taken steps to exercise less discrimination than 
formerly in her purchases of commodities. She now buys grain, 
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cotton, sugar, copper, and other materials in the cheapest markets, 
irrespective of the currencies in which payment has to be made. 
This has also been one of the facets of the transition from State to 
private trading and of the reopening of free markets in which 
international commodity arbitrage has become possible. Through 
the existence of these markets in Britain it has become increasingly 
possible for countries outside the dollar area to secure dollar com- 
modities by payment in sterling. The scope for such arbitrage is 
still strictly limited, but it is gradually extending, and one of the 
consequences has been to remove the price differentials between 
hard and soft currency areas which were such a marked feature 
of the commodity scene between 1946 and 1952. The removal of 
these differentials has taken place, not by a rise in the hard currency 
prices, but by a fall in the soft currency prices. The higher have 
come down to the level of the lower and this has given a consider- 
able impetus to the fall in primary commodity prices since the 
middle of 1951. ‘To give one specific example, there used to be 
one price for Canadian (hard currency) newsprint and another, 
and higher, price for Scandinavian (soft currency) newsprint. But 
since Britain has granted import licences allowing consumers here 
to buy their newsprint in the cheapest market the disparity has 
disappeared. 

The fall in prices has also been helped by the policy of the new 
Administration in the United States in removing all remaining 
controls over prices and wages in the early part of 1953. This was 
done in conformity with President Eisenhower’s State of the 
Union message early this year in which he said, ‘I am convinced 
that now, as well as in the long run, free and competitive prices 
will best serve the interests of all the people and best meet the 
changing, growing needs of our economy.’ 

One of the key commodities to which more detailed reference is 
justified in a general review of this kind is wheat. From time im- 
memorial the price of wheat has been the standard by which the 
general level of commodity prices and the purchasing power of 
money have been measured. Since 1949, however, the effective 
world price of wheat has been largely dominated by two somewhat 
artificial factors, the first the International Wheat Agreement, and 
the second the Agricultural Price Support programme of the 
United States Administration. Over the four years of its initial 
period, the International Wheat Agreement provided that the 
exporting countries should make certain tonnages of wheat avail- 
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able at not more than the maximum price fixed at $1.80 a bushel 
in 1949 but subsequently raised by unilateral action on the part 
of the exporters to $1.86 to allow for certain carrying charges. On 
the other hand, the importing countries undertook to take certain 
tonnages at not less than minimum prices, falling in descending 
steps from an initial level of $1-50 a bushel, 

These minima were never effective, largely because of the second 
of the above-mentioned factors, namely, the U.S. Price Support 
programme. By virtue of this United States farmers were guaran- 
teed a parity price for their wheat which varied slightly in accord- 
ance with movements in the prices of commodities which American 
farmers have to buy, but which kept their guaranteed wheat price 
throughout this period between about $2.00 and $2.30 per bushel. 
In other words, the International Wheat Agreement maximum 
became the effective price. When, therefore, negotiations began 
early this year for a renewal of the International Wheat Agreement, 
it was widely assumed that, since the United States Government 
were again committed to giving support to their agriculture, it was 
probable that the maximum price fixed in the proposed three-year 
extension of the agreement would again be the effective price. 
The exporting countries, led by the United States, insisted on 
raising the maximum price to $2.05 per bushel. This was accepted 
by all the countries represented with the exception of Great 
Britain. The British Government decided to stand out of the 
agreement, and the exclusion of the largest of all the importing 
countries must throw serious doubts on the continued efficacy of 
the agreement. What is beyond all doubt is that the action of the 
British Government in thus expressing their confidence in a fall 
in the price of wheat and, therefore, refusing to sign on the $2.05 
dotted line has had a powerful effect in bringing the world price 
of wheat below the I.W.A. maximum. At the time of writing 
Chicago is quoting $1.92 a bushel for early delivery wheat. What 
is even more significant is the fact that the British Ministry of Food 
has been able to buy a sizable quantity—80,000 tons—of Argen- 
tine wheat at the equivalent of about $1.84 a bushel. Britain’s 
defiance of the International Wheat Agreement is beginning to pay 
dividends. 

It must, however, be asked whether this serious fall in com- 
modity prices is a matter for congratulation or apprehension when 
viewed from the angle of Great Britain. If the fall in commodity 
prices were a self-propagating movement, as it has so often bee! 
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in the past, it might readily bring in its train a general impoverish- 
ment of the primary producing countries, a contraction of the 
demand for the produce of industrial countries, and, therefore, 
widespread economic recession. So far there is no basis for such 
fears. As has already been pointed out, the fall in commodity 
prices has done no more than cut off the artificial post-Korean 
bulge in the curve of world prices. From the point of view of the 
British balance of payments, a fall in commodity prices has 
brought considerable relief. It has moved the terms of trade in 
favour of Britain by more than 10 points per cent, as compared 
with what they were twelve months ago. 

If, however, the movement is viewed not from the exclusively 
British angle, but from that of the sterling area as a whole, a some- 
what different verdict may be called for. The fall in certain com- 
modity prices, notably of rubber, tin, tea, and edible oils, has 
adversely affected some of the primary producing countries in the 
sterling area. The evidence of the gold and dollar reserve of the 
sterling area does not, however, suggest that the balance of pay- 
ments of this group of countries, vis-a-vis the rest of the world, 
has been seriously damaged by the fall in commodity prices. In 
fact it is significant that some of the more recent and notable price 
recessions in the commodity markets have referred to what are 
essentially dollar commodities, namely, sugar, cotton, wheat, and 
aluminium. On that score it can be claimed that the more recent 
phase of the commodity price fall has been positively helpful in 
reducing the dollar gap. On balance of payments grounds, there- 
fore, there is as little reason to fear the consequences of the fall in 
commodity prices as there is on the wider ground of their extension 
into a major world economic depression. 

Above all, the recent decline in commodity prices can be wel- 
comed as refreshing if somewhat belated evidence that it is still 
possible in this world of social security, agricultural protection, and 
neonvertible money for commodity prices to move downward as 
well as upward. An impression was being created that the world 
nad condemned itself to a prospect of indefinite inflation, of per- 
petual erosion of the purchasing power of money. It is more than 
reassuring to have this evidence that prices can still fall, that the 
value of money can on occasion still increase. It may not be more 
than a flash in the pan. There is certainly no evidence of serious 
deflation in the world of today or even of a willingness to hold in 
check the rising tendency of costs of production, of which demands 
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for higher wages are the most striking evidence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But this is all the greater reason to believe that the current 
fall in commodity prices does not hold within itself the germs of a 
world-wide deflationary movement. It is all the more welcome for 
that. 

P. B. 


The Soviet Union and Finland 


As seen by a Norwegian 


IN the flood of speculation surrounding the change of power in the 
Kremlin, Finland’s name has cropped up several times. Among 
other things, an old theory was brought up again, the theory 
that it was because of his long-standing affection for the Finns 
that Stalin allowed them to retain their democratic self-govern- 


ment after the Russian victories in 1940 and 1944 and later 


during the cold war. The theory is attractive because it gives a 
plausible answer to the question as to why the Finnish Republic 
has had such a different fate from all the other States south of the 
Gulf of Finland which have frontiers with Russia. But such a 
theory has nevertheless little foundation. In the first place it is 
hardly likely that anyone in the Western world could correctly 
interpret the feelings of the late Soviet leader. And secondly we 
can be pretty sure that the Moscow Government has not allowed 
sentimental considerations to govern their foreign policy in 
Northern Europe any more than in other areas. If we are to 
understand the relations between the Soviet Union and Finland, 
we must therefore get down to the hard political facts*. ‘This wil 
apply under Malenkov, just as much as under Stalin. 


STALIN AND FINLAND 
There need be no doubt as to Stalin’s aspirations in regard to the 
Finnish Republic. On a number of occasions he has himself, o: 
through Molotov, openly expressed them. The first time this 


1 Sources used in this article include the former Finnish Foreign Ministet 
Vainé Tanner’s book on the Finnish Winter War, Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939 
1941 (Department of State Publication 3,023), Churchill’s work on the secon¢ 
World War, Cordell Hull’s Memoirs, and two articles on strategy in Scandinavia 
and Finland in the Swedish Ny Militdr Tidskrift for 1947 and 1952. 
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happened was during the Finnish-Russian negotiations in Moscow 
before the Winter War in the autumn of 1939. Stalin then pre- 
sented a number of territorial demands which were all of purely 
strategic significance, namely, the shifting of the frontier on the 
Karelian Isthmus, the handing over of a number of islands west 
of Kronstadt in order to strengthen the defence of Leningrad, and 
the leasing of Hanko in order to close the Gulf of Finland. It was 
not until it proved to be impossible to reach an agreement, in 
spite of compromise proposals from both parties, that Stalin took 
action. ‘The establishment of the quisling Government in Terijoki 
clearly showed that the aim was now to turn Finland into a Com- 
munist satellite State under the Soviet Union. 

The fact that Stalin gave up this plan, apparently quite readily, 
towards the end of the Winter War was undoubtedly due to a 
number of new considerations, among them being the Finns’ 
heroic fight and the Russians’ fear of the results of intervention 
by the Western Powers. But we must also assume that at the 
peace of March 1940 Stalin secured all the strategic advantages 
which, after the experiences of the Winter War, he considered 
essential for the Soviet Union, namely, an important extension of 
his territory on the Karelian Isthmus, north of Ladoga, and in the 
Salla area, as well as the domination of Hanko. But the Russians 
also made an important political demand. Stalin required a formal 
guarantee that the Helsinki Government would never adopt a 
foreign policy which might constitute a threat to Russia. In Article 
Ill of the peace treaty Finland was therefore obliged to promise 
not only to refrain from any future attack on the Soviet Union, 
but also to keep out of any union or coalition which was directed 
against Russia. 

These two demands, strategic frontiers and political guarantees, 
became later, in spite of all the changing circumstances, the leading 
principles for Stalin’s Finnish policy during the whole of the 
second World War. He defended them stubbornly during the 
alliance with Germany. At the conference in Berlin in the autumn 

{ 1940, he made Molotov demand of Hitler and Ribbentrop that 
the German transit traffic over Finnish territory to Kirkenes in 
Norway should cease, and that the Germans should use their 
influence in Finland to put a stop to what he called the Finnish 
Government’s anti-Soviet policy. If these conditions were ful- 
filled, he considered that the Finnish-Russian problem could be 
solved without a new war. 
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He maintained these principles uncompromisingly during 
Russia’s worst periods of adversity. When Molotov visited London 
and Washington in May and June 1942 to build up the grand 
alliance, he was met with the argument that the Moscow Govern- 
ment must give up their territorial gains in Finland and their 
territorial claims along other parts of Russia’s western frontier, 
because they were contrary to the Atlantic Charter. Even though 
the negotiations very nearly ended in a deadlock owing to the 
difference of opinion on this point, Stalin stood his ground. The 
result was an agreement which omitted any mention of the problem 
of the delineation of frontiers after the war, including the problem 
of Finland’s frontiers. 

He took these same principles for granted during the Tehran 
Conference between the Big Three in November-December 194; 
when the policy of victory was to be worked out after the fortunes 
of war had turned definitely in favour of the Allies. According to 
Churchill’s report, Stalin stated at the conference table that the 
Soviet Government ‘had no desire to make Finland a Russian 
province, unless the Finns forced them to do so’. Translated into 
less dramatic language this naturally meant that the Soviet Union 
had no need to replace the democratic Finnish Republic with a 
satellite State, provided the strategic and political interests of 
Russia were safeguarded. 

And he realized his principles finally in practice in the Finnish- 
Russian armistice agreement on 19 September 1944. In this 
agreement Porkkala was in fact substituted for Hanko, and Petsamo 
was added to the earlier acquisitions. But this did not in any way 
change the purely strategic character of the new drawing up of 
frontiers. And the political clause from Article III of the peace 
treaty of 1940 was included unaltered in the armistice agreement 
of 1944. 

Many attempts have been made to explain the consistency of 
Stalin’s aspirations in Finland since March 1940. It has been 
pointed out, for instance, that as long as the alliance with Hitler 
was in force Stalin could not openly aim at a complete annexation 
of Finland without provoking a break. It has also been said that 
when in September 1944 it became possible for the Red Army to 
occupy the whole of Finland, Stalin had other things on his mind. 
At that time he had to concentrate all his energies on his part in 
the Allied race towards Berlin. But however correct these views 
may be in themselves, they apply only to individual situations. The 
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problem is to find an explanation which covers the whole period 
from 1940 to 1944. The fear of pushing Sweden over into the 
enemy camp if a Communist regime was established in Helsinki 
may perhaps have been a factor at one time, but not after Stalin- 
orad. Respect for the views of the Allied great Powers of the West 
may at that time have been an argument against the annihilation of 
the democratic Finnish Republic, but it cannot have been decisive, 
as witness, for example, the post-war evolution in Poland. 

The conclusion must therefore be that as Stalin in general re- 
tained the same aims in Finland during practically all phases of the 
second World War, the reason must have been that, in his opinion, 
the interests of the Soviet Union did not go further. In other words, 
he had come to the conclusion, reached against the background of 
the strategic situation created by the conflict with Hitler’s Ger- 
many, that the remote Russian north-west flank was sufficiently 
protected by the principle of strategic frontiers with and political 
guarantees from Finland. 


THE NEW SITUATION 


There is little reason to doubt that this attitude of Stalin towards 
the Finnish Republic reveals a fundamental principle in the Soviet 
Union’s policy towards the Finns. But this is not to say that the 
practical extent of this principle is the same today as during the 
second World War. In the eight years which have passed since the 
victory over Hitler tremendous technical progress has been made 
in the air and submarine arms, and this, together with the develop- 
ment of the atom bomb and the establishment of an increasingly 
stronger Atlantic Pact union, has deep significance for the military 
position of the Finnish territory. This significance is so deep that 
Finland must now in fact be considered as having acquired a 
completely new strategic position. To appreciate this we must 
review the altered politico-military situation in the whole of 
Scandinavia. 

There appears to be general agreement among military com- 
mentators that, in the event of a third world war, the Soviet 
Union will be vitally interested in securing domination over the 
most northerly part of Europe both in connexion with attack and 
with defence. It is not so much field operations that are considered 
in this connexion, although during any advance into Western 
Europe the Red Army would have an exposed northern flank if 


+} 


the Scandinavian countries wholly or in part were in the hands of 
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its opponents. A major invasion into Russia through Scandinavia is 
scarcely practicable owing to the difficult nature of the ground and | 
the distance from main bases. In other words it is the submarine 
and air arms with which we are here concerned. 

It is generally estimated that in an armed conflict with the 
Western world one of the Soviet Union’s best weapons of attack 
would be her large and technically highly-advanced submarine 
fleet. Its task would be to carry out harassing operations against 
the Western Powers’ lines of communication in the North Sea 
and the northern Atlantic. Apart from the Kiel Canal, the Russian 
submarines would have two routes to their field of operations, the 
one in the north between Spitsbergen and North Norway, and 
the other in the south through the Belts, the Kattegat, and the 
Skagerrak. In this situation the Soviet naval leaders must neces- 
sarily regard it as vitally important that the Russians should hold 
the positions which dominate these two channels. In addition it 
would improve the operational possibilities of the Soviet sub- 
marines if they could obtain bases in western Norway—not only 
on account of the increased sphere of action, but also because the 
air force would have more favourable bases for their escort service. 

In this connexion the independent operations of the air force 
would be less concerned. The Soviet leaders would certainly be 
interested in being able to carry out air raids, for example, against 
Britain or Iceland and Greenland from Scandinavian bases. But 
experts consider that such bases would be useful mainly for 
escorting bomber expeditions which would start out from points 
inside Russia’s present frontiers. Remote-controlled weapons and 
guided missiles are still regarded as too little developed to come 
into this picture. 

The Soviet Union must therefore be regarded as having a con- 
siderable strategic interest in dominating Scandinavia and Finland 
should she ever decide to attack the West. But this interest is 
infinitely greater in the sphere of defence. This is at once apparent 
when one considers the operational possibilities of the Western 
fleets. Only by holding a line between Kristiansand in South 
Norway to Skagen in Denmark, or a little further in, by closing the 
Belts, could the Soviet command effectively block any Western 
attempt to penetrate into the Baltic, and a similar, if considerably 
less important, situation exists in the North, where only a solid 
defence line between Finnmark and Spitsbergen could hope to 
prevent raids from the West against Petsamo, Murmansk, and 
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the White Sea. But all this is of little importance compared with 
the Soviet Union’s interest in building defence positions in 
Scandinavia against Western air raids from Iceland and Greenland. 

One of the most serious military dangers the Soviet Union would 
face the moment a third world war broke out would be the threat 
of comprehensive annihilating bomber operations based on 
Keflavik, Julianehaab, and Thule. From these bases the latest 
types of American flying fortresses would be able to carry heavy 
bomb loads into every place of industrial or military significance 
between the Yenesei River and the Baltic, and between the Arctic 
Ocean and the Black Sea. In theory the Kuznetsk area would be 
just as exposed as Magnitogorsk, Kharkov, or Moscow. But in all 
these cases the path of the bombers would necessarily have to go 
over Scandinavian territory. As one Swedish military writer has 
put it, ‘the Northern countries lie under the path of the projec- 
tiles’. In these circumstances, it must inevitably be of the greatest 
importance for the Soviet Union to advance her defence lines into 
Finland and the Scandinavian Peninsula. This applies both for 
radar stations and for bases for fighter planes. In this way it would 
be possible for the Russians to detect the attacking bombers over 
Norway’s west and northern coasts and engage them with fighters 
before they reached the Baltic. As the situation is at present, the 
warning could only be obtained when the bombers were over the 
Baltic’s eastern shores south of the Gulf of Finland and at the 
Finnish frontier further north. 


FINLAND UNDER THE PATH OF THE PROJECTILES 


If we look at the new strategic situation from the point of view 
of the Soviet Union’s traditional desire for security on her north- 
west flank, Stalin’s Finnish policy of the second World War no 
longer holds water. His principles of strategic frontiers and political 
guarantees must, during the cold war, have turned into much 
more comprehensive aspirations as the military perspectives were 
extended. The whole of Scandinavia and Finland will have been 
brought into the picture. But after April 1949, when the Norwegian 
and Danish Governments signed the Atlantic Pact, it became im- 
possible for the leaders in the Kremlin to obtain strategic advant- 
ages in either Norway or Denmark without precipitating a third 
world war. The same would undoubtedly also apply to Sweden in 
spite of her alliance-free policy. Therefore Finland’s position must 

e become more exposed. 
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It would undoubtedly be of significant advantage for the Rus. 


sian military leaders if they had some degree of military contro] | 


over the Finnish area, for example by means of bases with the 
right of transit. They would then be able to advance their radar 
network and their fighter bases at significant points, and in that 
way strengthen their defence against any bomber attacks from 
Iceland or Greenland. They would also obtain considerably im. 
proved starting points for an action against the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and particularly against North Norway, in the event of 
the outbreak of war. 

In spite of this the Moscow Government, during the cold war, 
have done practically nothing to increase their military and political 
power in Finland. The only step of any importance was the 
Finnish-Russian friendship and assistance pact, and even that 
dates back as far as April 1948. Nor did it alter much in the 
Finnish Republic’s relations with the Soviet Union, as they were 
laid down in the peace treaty of 1940 and reiterated in the armistice 
agreement of 1944 and in the final peace treaty of 1947. The aim 
of the assistance pact was certainly to make Finland an active and 
not merely a passive factor in the Russian defence system, but it 
contains only one clause which could be of importance to the 
Moscow Government should they ever desire to take steps to 
extend their military domination in the North. This is Article I], 
in which it is stated that the two Governments shall start negotia- 
tions on any precautionary measures which might be necessary if 
a threat of attack should exist against one of them. But the Soviet 
Union would presumably not require the help of any special 
agreement if she should wish to discuss any problems with the 
Government in Helsinki, whether they were of a military or any 
other nature. 

The reason why the Russians held their hand during a period 
when the strategic position of Scandinavia and Finland had become 
steadily more exposed is presumably to be found primarily in the 
relations with Sweden. The leaders in the Kremlin may in the 
last few years have experienced some of the same anxiety that the 
Czar had before 1914 lest the Swedish Government should be 
pushed over into the opponents’ camp, which after 1949 would 
mean the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In these circum- 
stances the Russians had to reject any wish they may have had of 
carrying out a direct occupation of Finland with the introduction 
of a people’s democracy there. Even a demand for bases in Finnish 
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Lappland, not to mention on the Finnish west coast or on the 
Aaland Islands, would in this connexion be a risky step. The same 
would apply to an exchange of the Finnish districts in Lappland 
with parts of the already ceded area in Karelia about which 
rumours appeared in the Western press last March. The possi- 
bility that the Norwegian Government might in that case consider 
opening bases in North Norway to N.A.T.O. forces in peace time 
may also have influenced Russian policy, even if this was neces- 
sarily a secondary consideration. 

However, the development does not end here, and we must 
expect Finland’s strategic position to become more and more 
difficult as the technique of the new weapons advance. This will 
not be apparent as long as the Russians maintain their present 
policy of détente. But the day may still come when Malenkov and 
his advisers decide that military aspects on the north-west frontier 
must be given priority over political considerations. The decisive 
factor here must be the Russian leaders’ estimates as to how far the 
Soviet Union may be regarded as weakened by the future strategic 
changes in the North Atlantic area and in the Arctic Ocean. The 
situation outside Scandinavia, that is, the establishment of airfields 
in Iceland and Greenland, must naturally play an important role in 
these estimates. But the Scandinavian countries are also involved, 
and as Sweden’s alliance-free policy will undoubtedly be main- 
tained unless conditions change radically, we are here primarily 
concerned with Norway’s bases policy, that is to say, with the 
Norwegian Government’s declaration that she will not permit 
foreign military bases on Norwegian soil in peace-time unless she 
is threatened. 

As the military significance of the Finnish territory is primarily 
dependent upon the capacity of the new Arctic airfields, it might 
be supposed that an opening of Allied bases in North Norway 
would not play any vital part in the relations between the Soviet 
Union and Finland. Such bases could in any case only be used for 
local defence and escort services. But even if this reasoning is 
correct in principle, any alteration in the Norwegian bases policy, 
publicly advocated by responsible N.A.T.O. leaders as recently 
as May, would inevitably result in a certain increase in the 
strategic pressure on the Finnish area. And if conditions otherwise 
were suitable, the Norwegian Government might thus start the 
ball rolling so that Moscow found it opportune to realize in part or 
wholly her interests on the north-west flank, by improving her 
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military positions and tightening her political grasp on the demo- 
cratic Finnish Republic. In such a situation the Russians would 
also have the propaganda advantage that, in their explanations to 
the Finns and Swedes, they could put the blame on Norway, 
particularly if they left southern Finland in peace and confined 
themselves to advancing their strategic frontier as far as the Tana 
River and the three-State mark where the Finnish, Swedish, and 
Norwegian frontiers meet. 

The general lessening of political tension which has followed 
Malenkov’s accession to the premiership in Moscow has also made 
the international position of Scandinavia and Finland consider- 
ably easier. But whether eventually there is to be real peace, or 
a new cold war, the strategic aspects of the situation remain un- 
changed. They may fall into the background for a time, but in the 
last resort they will always be decisive for the Soviet Union’s 
policy towards Finland. 

H. G. 


The European Cultural Centre and its 
Activities 


THERE are today at work in Europe agencies little known in Great 
Britain which are attempting to foster a European spirit and en- 
courage European studies. They are of increasing importance and 
deserve attention. The most important of the unofficial cultural 
agencies established in Europe since the second World War, with 
a specifically European end in view, is the European Cultural 
Centre at Geneva with its offices in the Palais Wilson. ‘This Centre 
had its origin in the Cultural Resolution passed by the Hague 
Congress in May 1948. A research office was established at 
Geneva in February 1949 to undertake the preparatory work. In 
December 1949 a European cultural conference held at Lausanne 
gave the final direction to the programme and resolved that the 
research office should be transformed into a Cultural Centre 
without delay. This resolution was later adopted by the European 
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Movement, and the European Cultural Centre took over from the 
research office on 7 October 1950. 

The aim of the European Cultural Centre is to contribute 
towards a united Europe by rallying the cultural forces in all 
European countries. The Centre provides a meeting-place for the 
representatives of its member-organizations and affords them the 
opportunity to co-ordinate their programmes. The Centre has 
also initiated its own projects and studies. It is not attached to any 
official international organization nor to any Government agency. 
[It enjoys a juridical personality under Swiss law and is a self- 
governing and independent institution. Its funds are derived from 
private benefactions and public subventions. Its financial resources 
are comparatively small and its expenditure is kept to a minimum. 
It seeks to provide the ideas and the practical help which are need- 
ed by many of the local and regional associations that are working 
in the interests of European culture and unity. It helps them to 
plan their programmes and to learn about each other’s work. The 
Centre believes in the principle of decentralization. It restricts its 
activities to the following three heads: 


1. The co-ordination of the programmes of its members. 


2. The encouragement and co-ordination of all the forces which tend to 
promote a European consciousness and the initiation of new projects 
documentary films, publications, conferences, broadcasts. 
»?P 


The preparation of a kind of cultural inventory of Europe, including 
documentation of the problems under consideration by the working 
groups set up by the Centre, the preparation of records relating to 
European institutions, and a bibliography covering European 
questions. 

The European Cultural Centre thus confines its efforts within 
the sphere of the practically useful; it also limits the number of its 
collaborators and employees in order to avoid that administrative 
expansion which is a characteristic feature of international insti- 
tutions. It works as far as possible through existing institutions 
ind does not seek to impose upon them any uniform pattern of 
organization. It is not a centre of political propaganda, though it 
maintains close contact with the European Movement. It believes 
that cultural activities should not be administered and organized 
like a vast business corporation. 

Uhe President of the Executive Council of the European Cul- 
tural Centre is Don Salvador de Madariaga and its Director is M. 
Denis de Rougemont. The Centre publishes a Bulletin of modest 
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size which appears ten times a year. This Bulletin is distributed 
along with the Federal Courier, the organ of the Group of Twenty, 
which is a newly formed study group of European experts meeting 
every two months or so to discuss problems of European federa- 
tion. The articles published in the Federal Courier will be critical 
and constructive in character. The Group will base its work on 
the draft treaty presented by the Constitutional Commission to 
the Ad Hoc Assembly at Strasbourg and adopted on 10 March 
1953. Members of the group hope that the Federal Courier wil! 
be The Federalist of the new Europe. 

The European Cultural Centre includes among its founders the 


following institutions: the College of Europe, the College of | 


Austria, Europa-Archiv, and the Catholic Secretariat for European 
Problems. Of these the most remarkable is the College of Europe, 


situated in the town of Bruges. It has now completed the third | 


year of its existence under its Rector, Dr Hendrik Brugmans. Its 


students, some forty in number, are drawn from most of the | 


countries of Europe. In 1953 Great Britain had six representatives, 
France, Germany, and Italy each five, Belgium four, and Austria 
and Holland two. Other countries have a single representative each, 
and from outside Europe observers have come from the United 
States of America, Egypt, and Indonesia. ‘The College is an insti- 
tution for post-graduate study and provides a broadly-based one- 
year course intended to equip young Europeans for an inter- 
national, and more especially, European career. The College is 
self-governing and not affiliated to any university, although it 
works in friendly collaboration with the professors of many uni- 
versities. The Professeurs Conseilleurs of the College are: Pro- 
fessor Guggenheim, of Geneva (International Law), Professor Le 
Lannou, of the University of Lyon (Social Geography), Professor 
Tinbergen, of Rotterdam (Political Economy), Professor Janne, of 
Brussels (Sociology), Mr John Bowle, of Oxford (Political Theory), 
Mr Molitov, of Louvain (Public Administration), and Mr de 
Vreese, of Ghent (Comparative Law). Visiting professors have 
included: from Great Britain, Mr Roy Harrod, Dr Glyn Daniel, 
Mr Harrison Church of the London School of Economics, and 
Dr Lionel Butler of All Souls College, Oxford; and from the 
United States, Dr Holcombe of Harvard and Professor Halecki of 
Fordham University, New York. The College was established at 
Bruges as the result of local initiative, the town having a long 
history and a convenient geographical situation to recommend tt 
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as the home of a college which draws its students and professors 
from most of the countries of Europe. 

The European Cultural Centre has itself founded a number of 
institutions with specific work to perform. One of the most im- 
portant is the Association of Institutes of European Studies, 
founded under an instrument known as the Bruges Protocol on 
10 June 1951. Membership is open to institutions of approved 
academic standing specializing in European studies. M. de Rouge- 
mont prefaces the text of the Protocol with these words: “The 
question is to create a “European Pool’ of our intellectual re- 
sources, a cultural Schuman Plan. The aim of the Association is to 
promote among European peoples a feeling of their common 
affinity in European civilization.’ 

The governing body of the Association is the General Assembly, 
which meets two or three times a year at different places where its 
members take it in turn to act as host. Meetings have been held at 
Alpbach, Nancy, Tours, Offenbourg, and Saarbriicken. Dr 
Hendrik Brugmans was elected President of the Association at 
Tours, and in October 1952 delivered his presidential address at 
Offenbourg. In the course of this address he defined the aims 
and methods of the Association, laying particular stress on the 
organization of study groups comprising a limited number of 
students, carefully selected in order to ensure at once the homo- 
geneity and diversity of the group. “The whole evolution of adult 
education tends towards methods of this nature, the great public 
lecture giving place to more restricted meetings in which human 
contact plays an important role.’ By this means the sense of Euro- 
pean solidarity may best be enhanced. 

Membership of the Association is of two kinds—affiiated or full 
membership, and associate membership. Full membership is 
confined to those institutions which concentrate exclusively on 
European studies stricto sensu. Associate membership is open to 
those institutions which are interested in general European prob- 
lems but whose first concern is with a more specialized field. 
There is a period of one year during which a candidate for full 
membership remains an associate member. 

The following is the full list of members of the Association: 


Affiliated Members 
ruges: College of Europe. 
Frankfort: Institut fiir Europaische Politik und Wirtschaft (formerly 
Europa-Archiv). 
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Nancy: European University Centre. 

Offenbourg: Society for Supra-National Collaboration. 

Strasbourg: Catholic Secretariat for European Problems. 

Tours: International Institute. 

Vienna: College of Austria and Research Institute for the Know- 
ledge of Present-day Europe. 


Present Associate Members 


Berlin: Institute for Political Science. 

Mainz: Institute for European History. 

Paris: European College of Social and Economic Science. 

Paris: Institute of Ancient Civilization. 

Saarbriicken: Institute for European Studies of the University of the 
Saar. 


The Association of Institutions of European Studies affords its 
members the opportunity to meet from time to time to discuss 
their common problems and to arrange for the diffusion of in- 
formation concerning their activities, and for the co-ordination of 
their programmes in those fields where co-ordination is desirable. 

It has undertaken to publish in 1954 a series of European Studies 
by distinguished writers. It has also set itself to encourage greater 
specialization among different institutions for European studies, 
in order that more detailed consideration may be given to parti- 
cular problems than would be possible if all these institutions were 
pursuing the same general lines of inquiry. The Centre of Euro- 
pean Studies at Tours, for example, is devoting special attention to 
the European education of primary school teachers. 

Among other institutions founded by the European Cultural 
Centre is the European Community of Book Clubs. ‘These under- 
take to publish a work recommended annually to their notice by 
an international jury. The author of this work receives the Euro- 
pean Literary Prize. The prize was first awarded on 26 March 
1953, when it was divided equally between the exiled Polish 
writer Czelaw Milosz, for his novel The Seizure of Power, written 
in Polish and presented to the jury in a French translation, and a 
German writer, Werner Warsinsky, for his novel Cimmerian 
Journey. In addition the jury also recommended that the 
member Book Clubs should publish the work submitted by an 
exiled Spanish writer, Mme Maria Zambrano, entitled Delirium 
and Destiny. 

Three hundred and fifty-six manuscripts were submitted to the 
first scrutiny. Eight of these were selected for submission to the 
International Jury. Salvador de Madariaga is the President of the 
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selection committee, whose seven members include Dr Hans 
Oprecht, Director of the Gutenberg-Biichergilde, Ignazio Silone, 
and Denis de Rougemont. The prize-winning works will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in six languages and there will be a first 
printing of at least 100,000 copies. It is hoped that the books will 
be published before November of the current year. Of the manu- 
scripts submitted 181 were in German, eighty-three in French, 
fifty-five in Italian, fourteen in Spanish, and nine in English. The 
prize is valued at 10,000 Swiss francs, but the author’s receipts 
will be very much greater. He is assured of receiving some {£5,000 
within a year of publication. 

The European Association of Music Festivals was founded by 
the Centre to afford publicity for the great musical festivals of 
Europe and to help to co-ordinate their enterprises. It publishes 
each year a brochure on the subject of the Music Festivals of 
Europe. The Association is preparing a Festival Film, and in the 
United States it plans to assist with publicity and the sale of 
tickets. This year the distribution of the Festival brochure will 
be in the hands of the European Travel Commission. 

The European Community of Cultural Clubs (the term Foyer 
is perhaps best rendered by Club) was also founded by the Euro- 
pean Cultural Centre. These Clubs are similar in their aims and 
organization to such institutions as the People’s High Schools of 
the Scandinavian countries, and they work in association with 
them. The first meeting of this Community was held at Rheims, 
where the French type of foyer was introduced to the methods of 
the People’s High School. Courses for students may last for a 
week-end or a week or longer. Foyers may be sponsored by 
churches or political parties or literary societies. The Community 
of Foyers is a loose association of existing institutions for liberal 
adult education, brought into contact with each other by the 
secretariat at Geneva. 


he European Youth Campaign received its impetus from the ' 


Council of Europe and is now organized within the framework of 
the European Movement. The Consultative Assembly on 28 
August 1950 recommended that a great conference of European 
youth be held in Strasbourg to which representatives of all the 
youth movements of European countries should be invited. This 
resolution was accepted unanimously by the Committee of Minis- 
ters. The conference was held at Strasbourg in June 1951, some 
delegates being nominated by international organizations and 
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some by national co-ordinating committees. This campaign has 
two aims: “To inform the young people of Europe of the urgency 
and necessity of creating a European political structure, and to 


— 


associate them with the work of peace and progress.’ It works | 7 


through existing youth organizations, conferences, and exhibitions, 
and publishes its own bulletin and reports. 

The European Cultural Centre rejects the idea that it is neces- 
sary always to engage a distinguished speaker in order to ensure the 
success of a meeting or a week-end school. It is much more 
important to encourage members of the local study groups to 
speak for themselves than to sponsor a tour of the continent by 
professional orators. It often happens, however, that a local speaker 
is glad of the assistance of notes prepared by the Cultural Centre 
on the topic of his address. This is especially useful where the 
resources of the local library are inadequate. ‘Thus several pamph- 


lets have been published by the Centre for the Youth Campaign | 


on a variety of topics concerned with international affairs to assist 
non-expert speakers. 

Another interesting organization sponsored by the European 
Cultural Centre is known as the Associated European Press 
Agencies. This is an association of press agencies interested in 
distributing for publication articles on subjects of particularl) 
European moment. The central association engages a distinguished 
panel of experts to write for it. Thus a local newspaper may carn 
an article by a writer who enjoys a European reputation. The 
Association was founded in September 1952, and at that time it 
numbered among its adherents press agencies representing some 
hundreds of newspapers in France, Germany, Luxembourg, and 
Holland. Belgium and Switzerland have since been added to this 
list and soon Italy will be included. The agency Europress in 
Germany, for example, represents 380 daily newspapers, 150 pro- 
fessional and technical journals, and sixty bulletins of Chambers o! 
Commerce. In this way the articles distributed by the centra 
association reach an enormous number of readers, and a writer 
opening the local newspaper in Dijon, for example, may find that 
it features him on the front page. In organizing this association the 
European Cultural Centre followed its usual method—that 0! 
working through existing institutions instead of setting up a 
entirely new organization. Writers who have contributed articles 
include the following: M. André Philip, Don Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, M. Robert Schuman, Dr Hendrik Brugmans, and M. Denis 
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1 has) de Rougemont. Newspapers which have published articles include 
Zency | | Phare Dimanche, Le Soir, La Nouvelle République, Funges Europa, 
nd t Die Welt, Kieler Nachrichten, Europa Union, Mannheimer Morgen, 
works |} and Die Weltwoche (Ziirich). 
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tions In the field of scientific co-operation the Centre has one con- 

| siderable achievement to its credit. The first commission to 
eces- | © function within the framework of the Centre was the Commission 
re the for Scientific Co-operation. Its first President and moving spirit 
mor. was the late M. Raoul Dautry. It was within the offices of the 
ps to} | Centre that the plan was worked out for the construction at 
nt by Geneva of the European Laboratory for Nuclear Research. This 
eaker plan was later taken up by Unesco and submitted to the different 
entre Governments. So far ten European countries have agreed to assist 
e the? © in this project. The Laboratory will be concerned with theoretical 
mph- research on the structure of the atom and all the results of its work 
paigi will receive immediate publication. The Scientific Commission 
assist has also in view the study of European power equipment. 

The criticism is often made that the European Movement is not 
peal a popular movement, but rather an idea imposed upon the ordinary 
Press people by politicians and intellectuals. It is doubtful, however, if 
ed ir there is much substance in this criticism. There is an increasing 
alar impatience among the ordinary public, in particular among busi- 
ished} 7 ness men and those whose administrative and educational work 
carr takes them about Europe, of the national divisions which still 

The} — restrict the development of the continent. The freedoms taken for 
me it} © granted in the nineteenth century have been slowly whittled away, 


son but there is a growing demand for their restoration. Modern means 
al of communication, the interdependence of modern learning and 


> this science, all make for a new sense of European integration. What is 
S11 | — being done on the military and economic level is bound to rein- 
) pr force the movement of ideas. Meanwhile, if the integration of 
ers Europe is to succeed, it is essential that there should go along with 
tr it the development of a broadening European consciousness. This 
vrit s the work which these at present limited organizations have set 
1 that themselves. ‘They are likely to develop more widely in the future. 
mn the | D. McN. 
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